os 
5 


end mnop y 


Toc H members accept a four-fold commitment: 1. to build friendships across 
the barriers that divide man from man; 2. to give personal service; 3. to find their 
own convictions while always being willing to listen to the views of others; 
4. to work for the building of that better world which has been called the 
Kingdom of God. This magazine, which acts as a forum for tdeas about Toc H 
and about the world in which we live, takes its title from the third of these 
Four Points—to think fairly. 


September 1970 


On the cover 


“Three's Company” is the title given to this EDITOR Ken Prideaux-Brune 

superb study by E. P. Hawkins of Weybridge. ASSOC. EDITOR Huw Gibbs 

it was awarded second prize in its class at the 5 

Festival ‘70 Art Exhibition. More results on Advertising. Display and class- 

page 167. iliedtadvertisements are included 
in this magazine. Full rates and 
data can bo obtaincd fiom the 
editorial office, 


E 
bes) l nt t re f=: Editorial Office, 41 Trinity Square, 
London EC3N 4DJ 01-709 0472 


Letters and articles are welcomed but the opinions expressed therein are not 
necessarily those of the Toc H Movement 


viewpoint 


locking away our dog licence 


At long last we have reached the final few 
yards of the long and tortuous path leading 
to our new Royal Charter. This has been a 
frequently frustrating, but nonetheless essen- 
tial, process. Now we can concentrate our 
energies on the real task. As one of my 
colleagues put it, the Charter is rather like a 
dog licence. You have to have one, but you 
don't expect it to tell you how to look after 
your dog. We have to have a legal constitu- 
tion, but we cannot expect to find in it the 
guidelines for our work. 

The man who has, | suppose, done mare 
than anyone else to define both the objectives 
and the methods of Toc H is lain Fraser. The 
sad news of lain’s early retirement is reported 
elsewhere in this issue and provides an 
excuse, if one be needed, for reiterating the 
main theme that runs through much of his 
writing (the quotations are from an article in 
the Spring 1964 issue of New Forum): 

“(Toc H groups) attempt to demonstrate 
experimentally the Christian view of man in 
society. They affirm their own belief ‘that 
people matter for themselves as children of 
one father’, they ask no man to accept this but 
invite his co-operation in creating a com- 
munity of persons... 

"We live in a society which worships 
successful processes and this denies the 
primacy of the personal: this same society in 
pursuing successful processes of production, 
government and administration only regards 
persons as important when they facilitate 
these processes. Men tend, therefore, to be 
regarded as things. This is a total denial of 
the affirmation about men which we seek 
to make... 

“It is a truism that most men understand 
more by doing things together than they do 
by merely talking together. It is equally true 


that most men see point in doing things 
together when they doubt the value of 
talking together. This feeling we have in 
common with the men outside Toc H who 
perhaps smile at our beliefs but would be 
willing to take on work with us. This is 
especially true of younger men. One of our 
weaknesses at this point is that we are too 
concerned to use jobs to get members and not 
sufficiently concerned to become invalved 
with men in a wide diversity of work in which 
a common experience can be gained. We 
must undertake far more work in society than 
we ourselves have the capacity to man, 
inviting other people to help us, so becoming 
mutually involved. The initiation of and the 
manner in which we do the work must 
demonstrate our belief in the primacy of 
persons in community .. . 

“Meeting, in the Toc H use of the word, is 
a real confrontation between men who 
disagree profoundly, an exposure of both 
ourselves and the things which divide us, 
where in the atmosphere of mutual respect 
and trust which slowly develops we gain a 
new and deeper understanding of life and of 
One another . . . Basically the purpose of 
Toc H is to confront person with person and 
all meetings should primarily be planned 
towards this end. Only meetings which 


facilitate this purpose are useful and 
meaningful... 
“Our purpose rests | believe on the 


assumption that individual life is ultimately 
significant, that it finds its fulfilment in a 
group of persons seeking a common purpose 
beyond themselves.” 

Let us then lock our dog licence carefully 
away in the safe and get down to the real job 
of “creating a community of persons”. 

K.P-B. 
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The work of Sheldon House 
is described by Jean Tunn- 
adine. 


home 
with a 
heart 


A home for girls at work aged from 15 to 18 
this was the outcome of much discussion at 
Central Council and Central Executive on a 
means of commemorating the 40th birthday 
of Toc H Women's Association. 

Sheldon House is a large, roomy Victorian 
house in Handsworth, Birmingham, rented 
from Birmingham Corporation. It has seven 
bedrooms, three bathrooms, laundry room, 
quiet room, lounge, dining room and kitchen, 
and lounge and bedroom accommodation for 
the Wardens. A one-time doctor's residence, 
it was cleaned, decorated and furnished by 
gifts from branches and individuals. Gifts in 
kind and money still come to the house and 
are very much appreciated. Last Christmas 
one branch sent £52 and several other 
societies in sympathy with the project gave 
us money, furniture and equipment. By the 
end of 1964 our first resident came, sent by 
the Birmingham Samaritans. 

In our five years of being, 49 girls have lived 
in Sheldon House, some for just a brief stay 
and some for several years. When they leave 
it is usually for a flat of their own or occasion- 
ally home conditions have altered or improved 
enough to make a return there possible. 
Sadly there are girls who do not settie and 
these we can do little for: they are beyond 
our scope. 

Why do they come in these days of 
affluence and Welfare State? Sometimes the 
reason is the death of a parent, the break-up 
of the parents’ marriage, the inadequacy of 
the father or mother to copa with a teenage 
daughter, or the genera! insecurity or un- 
suitability of the girl's home. Some have been 
in Children’s Homes since babyhood. 


If at all possible Mrs. Edwards, Warden of 
Sheldon House, prefers a new girl to come 
to a meal or to stay for a weekend before 
either decide what is best for her. Naturally 
there are times when a decision has to be 
made with no warning and a girl taken in due 
to an emergency. The first girl to be married 
from the house, in September 1968, was Jill 
and she gave birth to a daughter two months 
ago—the first grandchild of the house. 


Family life 


Good staff is of course of paramount 
importance. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards have 
brought up two sons and have seven grand- 
sons, so a house full of girls is a change for 
them. Mr. Edwards goes to his own job and 
Mrs. Edwards has a deputy Warden to give 
them both essential time off and a break from 
the lively, often hectic, life they lead. There 
are not many rules; as much freedom as can 
be allowed to a lively teenager is given at the 
Warden's discretion. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards 
encourage and give a happy example of 
family life to many who have never seen it 
before. Some parents visit their daughters, 
most girls have boy friends and they are made 
welcome, and where possible visits to 
families are arranged. 

Each girl pays according to her earnings 
and saves for clothes and holidays. Christmas, 
the family time, is one of great activity at 
Sheldon House. The crib, the Christmas tree 
(not to say trees), the decorations and the 
presents all help to emphasise the feeling of 
home and belonging. 

Many problems arise, some mundane and 
domestic, the renewal of furnishings and 
equipment, the obtaining of good domestic 
help, and some really tough personal problems 
deeply affecting the lives of the girls. Three 


welcome point 


All the bedrooms have gaily coloured carpets 
and curtains and tha girls are encouraged to 
bring their own pictures and ornaments. 


committees are involved: the Main Com- 
mittee directing the overall policy of the wark : 
the Finance Committee (we hope one day ta 
own a house of our own), and the House 
Committee which deals each month with the 
domestic side and is in touch with the Warden 
and visits the house frequently. The chairman 
of the House Committee lives locally, 
visiting the house every week and being on 
hand to help with any crisis. 

Each year the Lady Mayoress of Birming- 
ham, President in office, visits the house. 
Committee members and other interested 
people come too. Recently at the end of such 
an evening, after seeing over the house, a 
visitor exclaimed, “This really ss a home”. 


The following new branch was formally recognised by the Central Executives at 
their July meeting: Stoney Stratford & Wolverton (w). 


The following branches elected new members during the month: 


10_corwen (m). 
8—stoney Stratford & Wolverton (w). 
6—Toftwood (m). 


9—mocnare (j). 


5_ Crediton (m). 


7— cardiff joint action. 


3— cosby (w), Fairoak (j), Ladhope (j), Stourport-on-Severn (m). 
2— Cottingham (w), Croydon (j), Nailsea (m), St. Albans (w), Uckfield (w). 


1 —Bakewell (j), Bangor (N.1.) (w), Beckenham (m), Bognor Regis (m), Borough Green (m), 
Bracknell (j), Central, Corby Beanfield (j), Llanarmon-yn-lal (m), Mablethorpe (j), 
Mansfield (m), Moseley (j), New Addington (m), Orpington (m), Pinchbeck (m), RHHI 
(Putney) (w), Rhyl North (m), Saughall (w), Southport (j), Thornaby-on-Tees (i), 
Tolworth (m), Tunbridge Wells (m), Wembley (j), Weymouth (m). 


We extend a warm welcome to the 91 new members. 
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man prays because he 


must 


Tubby 


Toc H cannot endure, and cannot row its 
weight, if it becomes allergic to devotion. 
“Work based on worship” is the definition 
which properly distinguishes Toc H from 
many useful lend-a-hand societies, in which 
innumerable votes of thanks corrode the 
genuine code of Christian conduct. These 
men receive their reward from other men, and 
advertised beneficence removes the principle 
of virtue from the action. Good must be done 
by stealth, and gratitude must be a tribute 
paid to God alone. There is no good in any 
man on earth which does not spring from 
that eternal source. 

Mill's standard book of logic opens with 
the indisputable generalisation that all men 
are mortal. While that is true, is it not also 
true that all men are potentially immortal ? 
Things of the spirit feed that immortality. We 
are the only creatures God has made whose 
thoughts can wander through eternity. The 
nature lover, writing in The Times some 
years ago, gave it as his opinion that birds, 
when they awake, sing in pure joy, and with 
no other motive than that joy: they are not 
mating and they are not feeding. It is their 
nature to give praise to God, Whose 
handiwork they dimly recognise. The hour 
before the dawn may fairly be considered 
to be a period of communion with their 
Maker. 

If it is so with birds, is man entitled to 
count a life which has no worship in it as 
anything but a deficient growth? Darwin 
somewhere alludes, and rather feelingly, to 
his experience of a life in which the faculties 
of worship atrophied. The true definition of 
man is not merely that he is the only animal 
who has learned to cook his food: nor yet 
that he alone attains self-consciousness. 
Man is a creature singularly gifted with 


intimations of immortality. He cannot con- 
template his non-existence: he can think 
outside time to some extent. 

Thus prayer begins when man forgets the 
clock and gives himself a steady opportunity 
of being free from temporal affairs. He may 
indeed, and naturally he will, carry the load of 
earthly anxieties into his prayers, but as he 
does so they will loosen from him, as 
Christian's burden rolled down from his 
shoulders into the empty grave before the 
Cross. The man thus free, conscious of 
immortality, stands in his status as apart from 
time, and he breathes freely in the atmosphere 
which he attains to, either as a privilege or as 
a freehold birthright native to him. Such is 
man’s nature. 

Everyone must recognise the melancholy 
truth that the flesh lusteth against the spirit. 
We all know this; experience confirms it. 
But it is no less true, and infinitely more 
significant, that the spirit lusteth against the 
flesh; and that a man who negatives the 
dictates of the spirit and its desire (as much 
a part of man as are the baser elements in him) 
is doing a grave injustice to himself. Refusing 
to live upon any plane except the material can 
only result in the distress which comes from 
a suppression of his character. The dignity of 
the immortal being resident in his personality 
is thus denied: and denial sets up a strain 
from which rebellion leads to freedom. Man 
prays because he must. He cannot live, in 
the true sense of life, without some period 
daily reminding him of the imperial palace 
whence he came, and of the sea whither his 
life must flow. The more | see of men, the 
more convinced my mind becomes that life 
which omits prayer is stunted life, defective, 
blinded, maimed. It is not life at all in the 
true sense. 


REAL FIGHTING TALK 


Peter Monie, Hon. Administrator 1922-35, writing on the fellowship of Toc H in 1926: “We 
are deliberately trying to build it up of people naturally so discordant, so discrepant, that 
without Christ the thing would fight itself to pieces.” 
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Bill Bains tells the remarkable 
story of how he came to be 
a student at Ruskin College, 
Oxford, and to gain an 
Oxford Special Diploma in 
Social Studies. 


As | come to the end of my two years at 
Ruskin College, Oxford, and look back aver 
what has been a remarkable phase of my 
life, my feelings are mixed. Three things 
immediately come to mind, incredulity that 
this has happened at all; gratitude, not only 
for the many kindnesses that | and my 
family have received, but for being a member 
of the Toc H family: and an increasing sense 
of responsibility and commitment. The 
reason that | write this is for those who are 
perhaps unaware of the Toc H family at work 
within the Movement, apart from the many 
valuable acts of service to those outside. 

First allow me to outline a few relevant 
personal details. | am a married man with 
five children, four of whom live at home— 
the fifth being ineducable is resident in a 
hospital for mentally handicapped. My 
working life since leaving school at 14 has 
been mainly in the shipyards and allied 
industries of Sunderland, Co. Durham, where 
| have lived all my life. In December 1967 
| became unemployed after seven years as a 
parcels delivery vanman. 

This seemed at first just another spell of 
unemployment but after the turn of the year 
the whole outlook changed. On one of my 
regular visits to the labour exchange | was 
surprised to be informed that the manager 
wished to see me. On entering his office he 
began by explaining that whilst we had 
never met, he had known of me for some 
time. Briefly, it turned out that his wife was 
physically handicapped. | had been instru- 
mental in forming the Sunderland Society for 
the Disabled, of which she had become a 
member, as a result of which she could now 
get out and about. It also appeared that he 
had read in the local press of my involvement 
in and around the Wearside District, and had 
formed the opinion that | perhaps should be 
doing social work full time. 

The manager went on to suggest that | 
attend the newly opened Occupational 
Guidance Unit at Newcastle upon Tyne, 
where an assessment of my potentiality as a 
social worker would be made. The result 
still gives me cause for amazement. Their 
assessment report made recommendations 
that | be considered for employment in eight 
different fields of social work. The next stage 
was even more amazing to me. Back at the 
local exchange the manager arranged for me 


from van 
driver to 


social worker 


ta be interviewed by a local family caseworker 
who was to offer advice on the best course of 
action to take. In view of the wide range of 
fields suggested and my lack of decision as 
to which | would like to undertake, she 
advised me to apply to Ruskin College to do 
a two year course in Sacial Studies. | was, 
naturally, dumbfounded. There was |, a man 
of 38 who had left an elementary school at 
14, with no intervening formal education at 
all, being advised to apply to a college at 
Oxford. 

It was with an air of disbelief that | did apply 
and included with the application an essay 
entitled Does Britain care adequately for its 
misfits? \n due course | received a letter 
from Ruskin inviting me to attend for an 
interview. lt was here that | hit the first snag 
of the many that were to confront me over 
the next six months. | simply could not afford 
the £7 15s. for the train fare. | tried both the 
labour exchange and the local office of the 
Ministry of Social Security from whom | was 
receiving a supplementary allowance—neither 
could assist. | ‘phoned Adrian Dudman, the 
Toc H Northern Area Secretary, and told him 
my news and my position with regard to the 
fare. A strange thing happened, in the post 
a day or so later was a return ticket to Oxford 
with a slip of paper bearing the name of a 
Newcastle travel agency. 

This proved to be the beginning of many 
smaller and larger miracles that occurred 
through the auspices of the Northern Area 
over the next two years. 

On April 23, 1968 | received a letter of 
acceptance for the term beginning on 
October 8 of that year. It would be difficult 
for me to describe my emotions and those of 
Jean and my family. There was for all who 
had been directly involved up to that time a 
sense of joy and achievement. My response 
after telling everyone was to write to Ruskin 
accepting their offer, secondly to write ta my 
Local Authority Education Department to 
inform them af my acceptance by Ruskin in 
support of my provisional application to them 
for a grant. On May 2, 1968 they replied 
refusing my application for a grant on the 
grounds of “financial stringencies’, and 
reminded me that there was no statutory 
provision and that all such grants were 
discretionary on the authority. So no grant 
would be paid. 
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This was a bitter blaw. | again contacted 
everyone and explained the situation and 
thanked them for their kindness. Their 
reaction was to ask what | intended to do 
about it? Had I seen my local councillor? 
This they advised me to do at once. The 
councillor immediately took up my case and 
advised me to write to both the MPs for the 
town and ta the college to tell them of the 
refusal. Uproar followed. Debates in council 
about an unemployed father of five accepted 
for a place at Oxford and refused a grant. The 
local and national press took up the story and 
slated the LEA. They wrote of the type of 
work | wanted to do as being one of the most 
needed social skills in society and in the 
North East in particular. | personally wrote 
to Mrs. Barbara Castle and Mr. Edward Short 
and received sympathetic replies, but they tao 
were unable to help. | had appealed to the 
LEA resulting in a reaffirmation of their 
original refusal. 

By the middle of August | knew that | 
would be unable to get the council to change 
its mind. | had again been in contact with the 
Occupational! Guidance Unit to see if they 
could help. It was known that had | been 
assessed by them as being suitable for a job 
as a draughtsman or fitter, etc, industrial 
retraining schemes were available. But in my 
case it seemed there was no provision made 
for the allocation of funds to help me achieve 
an academic qualification. Several times | 
wanted to give it up and seek employment as 
a driver, not that there was much hope at that 
time with the town’s unemployment rate at 
something like 15.2 per cent of the population. 
It was put to me that this was not just a 
question of helping me but that there were 
others who had also been refused grants: 
mine was somewhat of a test case. Craftily 
done, for it was obvious that a Toc H man 
would react to this and carry on the 
struggle. 

Somewhere near the end of August, with 
things looking very bleak, Sunderland branch 
lifted the whole thing back into the realm of 
the possible with a wonderful gesture of 
awarding me £250 to help me get to college. 
This great action stimulated others to consider 
me for awards. Until this time it had not been 
thought of that | should try and get assistance 
from charitable bodies. A local charity, the 
Sir John Priestman Charity Trust, generously 
awarded me £40 per quarter for the two years, 
ie. £320. Acting through the Sunderland 
Guild of Help the secretary of that organisation 
was able to get me an award from the Thomas 
Wall Trust in London of £75. My plight was 
thought worthy of mention in Point Three 
and this brought me two anonymous awards 
of £50, sent to HQ. | am still no wiser as to 
who these generous people were and the only 
way open for me to thank them was to write 
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to Keith Rea and ask him to do it on my behali. 
My wife Jean then played her part by taking 
a part-time job. In the beginning | was to stay 
at college for one month, for there were still 
outstanding appeals, to the LEA again and 
also the Ministry of Social Security, which 
necessitated me travelling back to Sunderland 
to attend a tribunal. By November 22, 1968 
the die was cast and everyone knew | should 
need to manage on what we had. Luckily the 
college too played its part by waiving fees 
of £100. 

Just before coming to college | was a 
member of the Northern Area Team, and 
three of its members played a decisive role in 
getting me to college—Adrian Dudman, the 
Rev. lan Zass- Ogilvie, and Colin Gregg, all of 
whom had supported and encouraged me, 
besides doing an inordinate amount of work 
towards that end. It has been the better part 
of my good fortune to have such friends. 
Whilst | have been in Oxford there has been 
the Rev. John Larter who has kept a watching 
brief over my stay and Ray Fabes who took 
the time to visit the college on those occasions 
when it was necessary far him to visit the 
Oxford University group. 

It was through these contacts that | came 
to know and respect two wonderful people 
living at Grove, near Wantage, Janet and 
Gilbert Marks. Their kindness to me came at 
the end of my first year when they took me 
under their wing and invited me on a few 
occasions to their home. It was their con- 
tinued kindness that enabled Jean and me to 
spend a fantastic week's holiday with them 
during August 1969. 

This brings me to my second year, which 
has not been quite so eventful and has been 
a great deal easier financially. This was due 
to the fact that my LEA looked a little more 
favourably upon me by awarding me a 50 per 
cent grant. This still created problems in that 
| was some £500 short. Luckily | had the 
second instalment of the Sir John Priestman 
Charity Trust grant. The College again waived 
fees, the Wall Trust allowed me a further £75; 
Toc H HQ were more than generous when, 
in desperation, | appealed to them after 
receiving refusal from 15 other sources. They 
allowed me £100. This and the fact that Jean 
has continued to work has seen us through. 

| have been very fortunate, first in being a 
member of Toc H, and secondly in my choice 
of College, for Ruskin exists for those people 
who have had no chance of a formal 
education other than elementary schooling 
and its policy is to help people like me 
achieve qualifications. The lesson of these 
past three years for me has been proof 
positive of the Toc H family at work, and 
whilst it has been an investment in one person, 
it reminds me that it is people we are 
concerned with and not things. 
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CLASS 1: 


First: R. W. Harvey, Llanarmon-yn-Lal 
“Bredon Hill from Dor Knap” 
(oils) 


Second: Miss P. Brier, 
“Charlie” (oil) 


Huddersfield 


CLASS 2: 


First: W. C. Pharo, Pickhurst Green 
“The Kentish Scene” (water 
colour) 


Second: J. H. Edwards, Solihull 
“St. Michael’s Mount” (water 
colour) 


CLASS 3: 
First: Mrs. F. Stoneman, Reading 
Gothic design 


Second: Member, Nairn Branch 
Collage picture 


CLASS 4: 


First: (only award) E. E. Holloway, 
Waterlooville 
“Dorset Thatch” (scraperboard) 


CLASS 5: 

First: A. E. Bean, Bognor Regis 
(registered blind) 

Footstool 


Second: W. Threlfall, Cromer 
Ship in bottle 


CLASS 6: 
First: The Rev. J. Hughes, Shoreham 
“The Schoolroom” 


Second: E. P. Hawkins, Weybridge 
“Three's Company” 


CLASS 7: 
First: Mrs. S. Jones, Worthing 
“An Ass Tied” 


Second: Mrs. H. G. Harvey, Mold 
“Spring Harvest” 


“Littla Boxes” won H. J. Lerpinidrea. Woking, an 
honourable mention in the class for black and 
white photographs. 


CLASS 8: 

Embroidery 

First: Miss M. Young, Milford-on-Sea 
Second: Mrs. B. T. Turner, Hampden 


Park 
Patchwork cushion 


Knitting 
First: Member, Nairn Branch 
Second: Mrs. K W. 


Wroughton 
Crochet table cloth 


JUNIOR 
SECTION: 


First: Robert Trinder, Dor Knap (aged 
14) “Dor Knap” (water colour) 
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Dingwall, 


the need for quiet 


These thoughts were pre- 
pared by Mary Russell for the 
Cambridge Joint District 
Team, who feel, as we do, 
that they should be shared 
more widely. 


| feel that as a group we are getting almost 
nowhere—we go over the same business 
meeting after meeting—we fee! we ought to 
be doing something active, but do not know 
what. | wonder, therefore, whether we could 
not make a quite different approach to the 
whole set-up. We are in danger, it seems to 
me, of losing the whole spirit of Toc H in 
rather meaningless so-called business, in the 
various papers we are asked to peruse, and 
on the question of money. We search our 
minds for things to do as a Team when there 
is unlimited work all around us crying out to 
be done, some of it, of course, under the 
umbrella of other organisations. We pride 
ourselves on being a Movement—a Move- 
ment working for loving and growing 
relationships between people: not an argan- 
isation hastening on to ever more business, 
more paper, more money, more staff. Many 
people say “have Faith and the money will 
come in”. But alongside faith must surely go 
the requisite amount of human effort and 
will—and perhaps there has not been enough 
of these two commodities. Are we, | wonder, 
allowing the “public image of Toc H in the 
community” to lessen and dim the real work 
of neighbour-loving that can go on ever so 
quietly and unnoticed by the crowds? 

| admit the executive work has ta be carried 
out—but in a Team of this small size that 
should not take very long. Could we not, as 


the main part of our meeting together, form 
ourselves into a group of planning, thinking, 
and, yes, praying peaple, so that we should 
have time to be quiet together and should be 
able, perhaps, more easily to see and feel 
where God's will is leading us? For a Start, 
we could find out more about the lives of all 
the members, so that we knew their talents, 
and to what extent they were already involved 
in service, and whether or not they could 
take on more, or ought to have less. Fun, of 
course, has a large place in Toc H, but | am 
sure that sometimes a more serious atmos- 
phere helps in getting to know another 
person. We could enquire what each branch 
is already doing, and consider whether the 
backing of the Team could help to maintain 
or extend any of these jobs, or whether new 
ground could be broken. It has been said 
that there is wisdom in limited objectives, 
that a large purpose is often best achieved by 
initial concentration on a narrow task. We 
need to be clear about what our objectives 
are, and then go hard for them. We ourselves 
must be committed, and must understand to 
what we are committed. It is, | believe, only 
in stillness that we can recognise each other, 
only with thought and prayer allied to action 
that we can produce loving and growing 
relationships between people—and to my 
understanding, that is the mainspring of 
Toc H. 

As to practical methods, that could surely 
be worked out between us. | would feel we 
have enough talent amongst the branch 
members to find leaders for such meetings, 
although on one ar two occasions we should 
have to use a secretary, treasurer and 
chairman for the executive business. | would 
suggest that any member who cared to join in 
should be welcome at these planning 
meetings. 


obituary 


We regret to announce the death of the following members: 


In March: Joyce E. Collins (Central), Mabel M. Diaper (Kettering). In April: Wilfrid R 
King (Northallerton), Arthur R. Tovey (Nailsea), Margaret K. Walker (Leeds). In May: 
Montague M. C. Groome (Nailsea), Gavin C. Martin (Largs), Bertha M. Reed (Edgware & Mill 
Hill), Doris Worthy (Leeds). In June: Eliza Baker (Tavistock), Arthur Saunders (Gosport), 
Francis A. H. Tarratt (Glenfield), George Witherspoon (Sussex Area). In July: George W. 
Barrett (Ticehurst), Connie H. Bird (Finchley & Whetstone), William J. Davis (Dartford), 
Frederick W. Eaton (Harpenden), Herbert E. Fry (Welling), Hilda Greenfield (Horncastle), 
Grace M. Griffith (Sudbury), Albert E. Hill (Malvern), R. J. Wesley Hutchinson (Old Coulsdon), 
Walter J. Silversides (Leeds), Eileen O. Tillot (RHHI, Putney), Robert H. J. Toogood (Becken- 
ham), Dorothy M. Wakeling (Eltham), Annie Ward (Acton). 


We give thanks for their lives. 
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Ken Wallace 


“This little house in Hoddesdon," Tubby once 
said, “is a jewel of no mean order and apart 
from All Hallows, is Toc H's most ancient 
possession.” 

The present building dates back to the 
16th/17th century, although records show 
that a smithy stood on this site as early as 
1370. The house is of timbered structure of 
that period and the beams are believed to 
have come from an early ship. 

The building comprises two lower and 
three upper rooms, one of which is the chapel. 
The floor of the chapel is composed of rough 
hewn timber several inches thick. 

The chapel is named “Caldecott” in 
memory of the first branch chairman, who 
died in January 1926. It contains a crucifix 
believed to have come from the rubble at 
“Hell Fire Corner’, the “cross of the unknown 
Hertfordshire soldier” and other items donated 
by friends in memory of relatives lost in 
World War 1. 

For many years the lower part of the house 
was a smithy, as can be seen in the reproduc- 
tion of an old photograph, dated 1897. In 
these early days it was the stop for coaches 
going north and even today is still the coach 
and bus stop far Hoddesdon. 

The lower part of the house has had a varied 
existence, aS a greengrocer's, baker's, café, 
palmist, and boys’ club. Today it houses a 
butcher, chiropodist and photographer, and 
the lower photograph shows how it now 
looks. 

The Broxbourne “grope” was farmed in 
1925 and was accorded branch status when 
it received the Beck Lamp from the Prince of 
Wales at the Manchester Toc H Festival in 
December 1926. Early in 1926 the League 
of Women Helpers formed a group and they 
received their Lamp in 1929. 

In that same year the owner of the property 
decided to sell it, which meant that the 
branches were in danger of losing their home. 
An appeal was made in an evening newspaper, 
which caught the eye of Mrs. Elizabeth 
McLachlan, who promptly bought the 
property and handed the deeds to Toc H to 
enable the members to continue their work 
in the district. The purchase price at that 
time was £1,200 and it is interesting to nate 


that the house has yielded approximately 
£4,500 for the Family Purse to date, besides 
supporting many local needs. 

We urge all travellers through our fair 
village to stop and examine the house and to 
sign the visitors’ book in the chapel. Examina- 
tion of this book will reveal some interesting 
names and events. 


Pare = m — AL 
cm __t 


breaking 


despair...” 


“Where there is 


The phrase “a shop in the 
West End” may conjure 
up a picture of a boutique 
in Mayfair. But the West 
End of Newcastle isn't 
Mayfair and 1 Sceptre 
Street is no boutique. 
Ursula Lefroy writes 
about her work, centred 
around an old shop. She 
sees the role of Toc H as 
the attempt to replace 
apathy and hopelessness 
by compassion and 
caring. 


“We are looking for a plan for social action 
which stems from the combined strength of 
those who share a common faith, whilst 
avoiding isolation and introspection. lts 
discovery will help us to deploy and maximise 
the substantial resources we have in charity— 
that much maligned word—in love and in 
compassion, in people and institutions, as a 
living witness to our belief, whether our 
personal service is offered through the 
agency of the Church or of secular organisa- 
tions, whether we are paid, trained profes- 
sionals or volunteers.” 

This paragraph is taken from a publication 
called Challenge and it summarises for me all 
that is best in Toc H both now and 1n the past 
and future. It has a particular relevance for us 
in the West End of Newcastle in 1970, where 
the community has broken down and this is 
our communal failure. 

The West End of Newcastle has a long 
history of unemployment. This now results 
in a high proportion of men who have not 
worked for long periods, some of whom are 
now virtually unemployable, and also in a 
totally inadequate number of places available 
for the handicapped. There would seem to be 
a certain amount of complacency among some 
of those in authority and an impression that 
enough is being done because “things have 
always been like that”. The Welfare State we 
now live in does not pretend to be a com- 
Passionate society. Legislation provides 
mandatory and permissive powers whereby 
the lot of the unemployed, the sick, the 
homeless, those who are in need in one way 
or another, may be improved. The State 
cannot meet every need, and so friends, 


neighbours, relatives and members of valun- 
tary societies are required to fulfil their roles. 
The mandatory parts of any Act of Parliament 
have to be carried out by the appropriate 


designated agent. Permissive powers may be 
invoked to provide a better service or the 
local authorities may make grants available to 
voluntary bodies to set up and operate some 
local service which is required in the 
community 

The present day sees us in an age where the 
State or the “system” provides if anyone falls 
into the appropriate category. Many action 
groups are set up to protest for better 
treatment for sufferers from a particular 
disability. It may be, and | am coming to this 
belief, that Toc H can make a human caring 
and Christian contribution by insistence on 
such standards being applied to the carrying 
out of the “law”. 

The house which Toc H rents fram the 
Corporation is situated centrally in the area 
due for demolition during the next two or 
three years. Two Parliamentary constituencies 
and three wards meet in or near Sceptre 
Street so no one member or group of 
councillors is responsible. It is fatally easy to 
believe that problems are solved when people 
have been moved. In some things, such as 
finance, the problems have just begun and 
| am surrounded by violence, destructiveness, 
drunkenness and child neglect, none of which 
only occur in the slums. 

| have a four-roomed house and shop which 
is pleasant enough in itself. Few houses in 
these streets have gardens and all the 
windows except one look out on the street. 
The shop and one room are used as com- 
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munity room and office. The former is not 
large but has a street door as well as a store. 

| am besieged constantly by children who 
normally play in the street. Children from two 
and three years ald are on the streets in all 
weathers: truancy is continual and by 12 or 
13, if not earlier, the education battle is lost. 
None of the primary schools which serve the 
area are modern and most were built prior to 
the First World War. Many of the children 
are adept at stealing valuable metal from 
empty houses, for sale to scrap merchants. 

The police have an unenviable task and law 
and order seem to have disappeared. Where 
there is no future for the fathers of these 
families it is difficult to blame the children for 
truancy and for violent behaviour. Being on 
supplementary benefit constantly is debilita- 
ting and depressing but there is a deeper and 
far more serious spiritual effect on people. 
There is a feeling of hopelessness, of 
forgottenness and failure. Too often people 

in need (and not just material need) fail to 

make their situation known to those who are 
able to help, because communications in the 
community have broken down. 

lf you are now asking “what is this to do 
with Toc H ?” then you will at least have read 
this far. There is no short easy answer. 

Toc H is for people who care about others. 

It is not just a fellowship of likeminded do- 

gooders. The fellowship comes through the 

doing together. And in Newcastle 1 Sceptre 

Street is committed to helping others to 
re-create for themselves the sense of 
belonging to each other, of mattering, and 
this will only come into being if the people of 
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the West End do this for themselves. Toc H 
is merely the catalyst in the situation and out 
of all the things that are happening or being 
thought about “What is Toc H?” and 
“Why ?” come up constantly. 

Charity, a lovely word but much misused 
and misunderstood, means love, and love is 
never condescending. Charity, real charity, 
is concerned with wholeness, and the aim of 
Toc H is to provide the experience which 
enables others to find their real selves. In 
order that the people in these streets can do 
this we need helpers and encouragement and 
“things” and some cash. |! am gradually 
getting help from students and local people. 
| need encouragement (who does not) as it 
is not an easy assignment. ‘Things’ can 
include anything from toys, books, useful 
clothes, to places for an afternoon, a day ora 
holiday away for groups of children or 
families. Cash is essential for paying for the 
odd immediate necessity or the holiday 
helpers fares and sometimes food, or the 
petrol to run the bus to take a group some- 
where. 

Writing this in July means that |! am not 
able to describe in very great detail what we 
are using the house for. Early users include 
children by scores (if possiblel), mums to 
have cups of coffee and chats, social workers 
and others who live or work in the area and 
drop in for snack lunches. Not forgetting the 
children who will have been to the camp at 
Alnmouth during August. After the camp is 
over the hall there will be available at other 
times for use by other people, children and 
families. 

There may be some who will ask why 
Newcastle should be singled out for work of 
this kind and perhaps part of the answer lies 
in the fact that in this city there are fewer 
voluntary societies and fewer social workers 
than in other cities of comparable size. By 
comparison with other cities this is a small 
area of breakdown and it is not insuperable. 
The main immigrant population is Asiatic and 
they are self-sufficient and perhaps their 
occasional unpopularity arises from the fact 
that they make money by working hard in 
their shop-keeping and move out of the 
Elswick area while still owning property 
which is sublet in multi-occupation. 

Toc H is about people, and people live in 
communities. If the community is breaking 
down then there is a job for Toc H to do 
Where Toc H membership is thin then we 
should start there. These are the reasons for 
a specialist member of staff here in Newcastle 
in the West End. 

For anyone who is interested to read more 
about this type of area | would recommend 
a new Penguin Special, Poverty, The For- 
gotten Englishmen by Ken Coates and 
Richard Silburn, price 6s. 


newspoint 


JUNIOR SECTION FORMED 
IN HYTHE 


Hythe branch have launched a new and 
potentially very significant project— 
a junior section for boys aged 12-14, 
“We were amazed to find there is so 
little provision for this ‘in between’ age 
group,” says branch jobmaster Fred 
Underwood. “They are tao young for 
older groups and too old for younger 
groups. We asked ourselves if we had 
at last got the right project. We feel 
confident that we have.” 

The branch aim to teach the boys 
the aims and objects of Toc H through 
providing opportunities for service. 
“Three lads have each adopted an 
elderly and lonely Jady,’’ says Fred 
Underwood. “Already boys have 
chopped firewood and stored it for the 
winter, the gardens have been weeded 
and twice a week visits are made to sec 


if there is any shopping to be done.” 

The second aim of the project is to 
teach the boys skills in plumbing, 
carpentry, glazing and electrical matters. 
Three first-class instructors have been 
recruited. One of them is already a 
member of the branch; the other two 
have come in specifically to do this 
particular job. 

The project has the full backing of 
the parents. “We trust that other 
branches will see the need for helping 
younger people to know more about 
Toc H,” says Fred Underwood. “As 
these lads pass into ‘senior’ Toc H they 
could well bring new life to branches 
and ensure a more virile future.” 
Point Three would like to hear from any 
branches who plan to launch similar 
projects. Picture page 177. 


Work ofa 
motley crew 


Sid. Woodall 


Budleigh Salterton women’s branch 
recently organised a Motley Market on 
a Saturday morning. Garden produce, 
cakes, groceries, gifts, jewellery, bottles, 
antiques and sundry other articles were 
sold, and coffee was served to cus- 
tomers. The result was a contribution 
of £70 to headquarters. This is a very 
small branch and the amount realised 
was entirely due to the work of all nine 
members concerned. 


Unique ? 
Harry Bromley and his wife Ruth have 
both been initiated into Toc H in 


Thornton Cleveleys, near Blackpool. 
The initiation coincided with Thornton 
Cleveleys’ recognition as a joint branch. 
The initiation of a husband and wife 
into the same branch at the same time 
must surely be unique. 


Visitor from Lusaka 


In the May issue of Point Three we 
reported the visit to Zambia of Evelyn 
Wearing, a visit which resulted in the 
rebirth of the Lusaka branch. We now 
hear that Mrs. Bibi Patel, a member of 
the re-formed branch, has visited 
Ulverston. Bibi is an Indian, born in 
South Africa, who now lives in Lusaka, 
She came to England to visit relatives 
in Preston. Jessie Brennan, Ulverston 
branch secretary, writes: “We called 
an extra mecting at which Bibi answered 
innumerable questions and she was 
interested to visit hospitals and homes 
where we give service. We were also 
able to show her a little of the Lake 
District. Naturally we were delighted 
to have her with us and to forge another 
link with Lusaka. Everyone fell for her 
gorgeous deep violet sari, embroidered 
in pure white and fringed with white 
beads.” 


SQUARE ONE 


“The British are only polite to each 
other when they are angry or bored to 


tears. A handful of chaff works 
wonders.” 


Tubby- Toc HJournal, December 1925 


GRAN OF 15 IS GLAMOUR CH 


OICE 


ee 


Mrs. Edna Moorcroft was chosen from 29 contestants as Boston, Lincolnshire’s most 


glamorous grandmother at a Toc H fete. 
and 15 grandchildren. 


Mrs. Moorcroft has a son and three daughters 
Seen here with Mrs. Moorcroft and three of the runners-up is 
the Mayor of Boston, who was one of the six judges. 


The compatition was organised 


jointly by Toc H and the Lincolnshire Standard. Profits from the fete were shared between 


local charities and tha Toc H family purse. 
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Photo: Lincolnshire Standard. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Counsel for 
widows 


Chris Granger Evans 


“Cruse”, a counselling service for 
widows, which also runs clubs for them 
throughout the country, was founded 
by Margaret Torrie in 1959. From the 
wealth of her experience of the problems 
—both emotional and material—en- 
countered by widows, Mrs. Torrie has 
now written a book, entitled Begin 
Again*. ‘Though in a narrative form it 
is a veritable dictionary covering all 
manner of questions which arise and 
decisions which have to be taken when 
a woman loses her husband. Mrs. 
Torrie not only has a deep under- 
standing of the emotional stresses 
experienced in the early days of widow- 
hood, but offers concrete advice and 
information on a wide variety of sub- 
jects—probate, property, budgeting on 
short commons, suitable work, the 
children, to name but a few. There is 
also an appendix which gives the names 
and addresses of useful contacts and of 
publications which have bearing on the 
situation. 

One cannot envisage a recently 
bereaved woman having either the will 
or the concentration to read this book 
from cover to cover. Ideally it should 
be read by husband and wife so that 
many of the issues raised can be con- 
sidered by them jointly and decisions 
taken—thus removing at least part of 
the load which the wife will have to 
bear should she later find herself alone. 

Begin Again is certainly a book which 
all those likely to be approached for 
help and advice by widows, young and 
old, should have by them—clercy, 
doctors, Citizens’ Advice Bureaux 
workers, and so on—in fact it is a book 
which could usefully be on the shelves 
of any able to afford it! 


*7, M. Dent & Sons Ltd., £1.5s. 


Acoustic Something you use when 


you play snooker. 


Gross ignorance 144 times the 
usual ignorance. 


Soma of the visitors to tha Exeter lunch club. 


Photo Alice Welford. 


Exeter's “talkies” club 


The East Devon District run a monthly 
lunch club and for the past seven years 
they have invited wives and children of 
overseas students to join them. Most 
of the students, who arc initially con- 
tacted through the British Council, are 
doing one year post-graduate courses 
in Exeter. ‘Some of the wives,” says 
Alice Welford, Western Regional staff, 
“aren’t able to speak English (apart 
from please, thank you, yes, no and 
toilet) or even to understand, but this 
doesn’t seem to matter as there is nearly 
always someone who can interpret, or 
if not the rudiments of English are 
taught. Until then miming and smiling 
take the place of words.” 

Soup, tea and coffee, and orange 
juice for the children, are there for 
those who want. The rest is talking 
while the children play. “Knitting 
patterns cause perplexity,” says Alice, 
“and one member unravels the mystery 
of these. Another taught a Lybian girl, 
who neither spoke nor understood 
English, to make a couple of dresses, 
with a Sudanese acting as interpreter.” 

Many of those who have returned 
home have managed to keep in touch 
with their English friends. A Mauritian 
recently sent best wishes to the 
“Talkies Chib’’—as she called Toc H. 
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“Friendship is the keynote," says 
Alice, “and the monthly meeting is very 
simple—just a gathering of friends. 
Husbands come too when they can 
during the holidays and to coffee 
evenings. They much appreciate what 
is done for their wives and in return 
invite the British members to their 
homes and introduce them to their 
national dishes.” 


Guide for disabled 


A guide book on Dorset, written with 
the special needs of those confined to 
wheelchairs, or who use walking aids, 
in mind, has just been published. It 
gives reliable information on acces- 
sibility to 94 places of outstanding 
interest in the county, together with 
brief historical and architectural notes. 
Subjects covered include historic 
churches, castles, museums, nature 
reserves, prehistoric earthworks and 
areas of outstanding natural beauty. 
Also available in the Easy Access 
Sightseeing series is a guidebook on 
Sussex. Both books cost 7s. 6d. A 
guide to South Wales, now in prepara- 
tion, will cost 10s. 6d. The books are 
available from: Hurstwood Press, Cats- 
field, Battle, Sussex. 


Children’s club starts in Hackney 
Survey shows need of facilities for the young 


Prideaux House, Hackney, have recent- 
ly completed a survey of the needs of 
the neighbourhood. The results of the 
survey show the need for playgrounds, 
clubs and other provision for young 
people and they provide statistical 
backing for the Mark’s decision to 
Jaunch a club for children in the 5-12 
age range and a major play project for 
children this summer. 

Prideaux House last conducted a 
survey in 1966. At that time the 
particular need seemed to be for pro- 
vision for old people. The result was 
the Juncheon club which operates daily 
at the Mark and three weekly clubs for 
the elderly. 

This year’s survey also pointed to the 
inadequacy of public transport in the 
area and the Mark has collected 
signatures for a petition to London 
Transport demanding better bus ser- 
vices. This campaign has received 
front page coverage in the Hackney 
Gazette, who quote the Mark warden, 
Gualter de Mello, as saying: “In the 
last few years the area has suffered 
considerably from the lack of sufficient 
public transport facilities. Toc H has 
been very concerned about this great 
difficulty. It seems to us that this very 
unsatisfactory service has gone on far 
too long.” 

In addition to the work for the 
elderly and for children the Mark 
remains very active in the field of 
international relations. A delegation 
from Hackney’s “twin town” in Ger- 


es < Bei. 
Flashing light 
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foils intruders 

Mrs. Eve Clarke of Buckingham 
switched on her Toc H emergency 
light to summon help after spotting 
intruders in a nearby boutique. The 
men fled from the premises, leaving 
clothes and jewellery they had packed 
into carrier bags and boxes. Two girls 
who saw the flashing light and went to 
see what was wrong summoned the 
police. Said Mrs. Clarke: “I saw at 
once there was something going on in 
the boutique, so I switched my emer- 
gency lamp on. I heard one of the men 
say ‘Weve been spotted’”’. The 
thieves got away with clothing worth 
£300. 


in a nutshell 


We thank all those readers who responded 
to our challenge to produce a brief 
definition of Toc H. We print below a 
Sew of the descriptions received. 

Toc H is a way of life for those who wish 
to live fu/ly—not for themselves alone— 
but also for their fellow men and 
women. Inspired by Christian prin- 
ciplesthe result is a “family” which finds 
joy in fellowship and service among 
“neighbours”. Charles Beale, Seaford. 
Toc H is simply putting into practice 
Christ’s new commandment “That you 
love one another”. This embraces 
deeds large and small—a smile given to 
a stranger could be the starting place 
of a new life for that person. May 
Worley Morton, Studland. 

Toc H is a meeting point for folk who 
are seeking an opportunity to serve 
others in individual and corporate ways. 
It’s as simple as that, but permutations 
of method are of limitless varicty; 
logical when it is considered that each 
human being is a unique creature. 
Richard Crump, Carshalton. 

London member Peter Wingfield-Digby 
has drawn our attention to Tubby’s 
entry in Who's Who, which contains, 
perhaps, the best short definition of all: 
«|. . Toc H, a Movement to teach the 
younger gencration racial reconciliation 
and unselfish service’. 


many were recently accommodated at 
the Mark and a party from Japan 
stayed there in August. People of 15 
different nationalities are now living 
in the house. 


WADDYA MEAN, 
I DIDN'T PASS? 


The following answers given to 
Ministry of Transport examiners 
by candidates for driving tests 
were reproduced in Ford Times: 


Q.—When should you dip your 
headlights ? 


A.—On meeting another car and 


just before overturning. 


Q.—When should you not use 
your headlights ? 

A.—When you have finished 
with your car and put it in 
the garage. 

Q.—To which class of road user 
does the Code advise you to 
give special attention ? 

A.—Policemen. 


The five American Winant Volunteers who spent the summer working in Bristol ware 
entertained by Chippenham branch during their stay. They are seen here with the 
curator of the Yelde Hal! Museum in Chippenham. Winants also worked in London, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham and on the Toc H play scheme in 
Washington, Co. Durham. Photo, Reg Coates, 
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Martha at the Games 


Throughout this summer’s Commonwealth Gamas in Edinburgh, Martha, the mobile caravan, served 
cups of tea and snacks, sided by over 80 volunteers. Members from as far afield as Wales and Ireland 
joined members and friends from Scotland on the rota. Both athlotas and officials appreciated this 
service and some of the athletes damonstrated the fact, as talaviawers may have noticed, by parading 
with the Toc H banner during the final ceremonias. Photos: lan Russell. 


The Hidden Journey 
Ken Walls 


{St. Annes-on-Sea branch) 


The human frame is Earth’s supreme cathedral, The kingdom Hes within, a hidden journey; 
Whence every man may find the way to grace; Mars self is fettered to his errant mind, 
To search for truth in body, mind and spirit And he who seeks the ultimate in man, 
Shall be the quest of all the human race. Some kev to self control must also find. 


As by a pool, he watches troubled waters— 
In kneeling, waits for them to still and clear; 
And then as ripples smooth away, he sees 
The outlines of his own true self appear. 
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While thera can ba no argument to the claim 
that modern communications are changing tha 
world quicker than man’s ability to adapt to the 
difference and some suffering has to ba borna 
as a rosult. It is also true that new techniques 
have brought much joy and comfort. Like this 
talking book equipment presented by Wolverton 
branch to the Buckinghamshire Association for 
the Blind. Photo. Wolverton Express 


picture point 


It took an enterprising female like Miss B. D. 
Sweet and tha Windsor branch of Toc H to bring 
home to the local council that waste paper at £6 
a ton is too good to burn, and now thay too are 
collecting. But the Toc H labour force still 
callects paper from all over the area, including 
Eton College. The proceeds are used mainly to 
help the elderly. Photo. Slough Evening Mail. 


These are some of the young people in the Hythe 
junior section reported on Newspoint page 173. 
With them is Herbert Jell, Chairman of Ashford 
district. Photo: Folkestone & Hythe Gazette. 
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“Forward into the '70's 
On reading the June issue of Point Three 
we were very perturbed about the article 
“Forward into the ‘70's’, which has led to a 
lively discussion at our Budleigh Salterton 
branch recently. It is noticed that the Plan 
is drawn up by an Area Team, but one wonders 
if the majority of the ordinary members of the 
Area are wholeheartedly in support of their 
Team. 

We are concerned at the possibility of the 
Regions becoming self-governing and there- 
fore largely independent of headquarters and 
capable of advancing along widely different 
paths. We believe that Toc H can only 
flourish as one whole family with head- 
quarters as its sheet anchor, controlling and 
guiding the Movement through the Central 
Executive and the elected Central Councillors. 

We are worried by the suggestion that “if 
we believe in Toc H we must stop raising 
funds for other charities”. Surely, if we do 
this, it is a complete negation of all that Toc H 
stands for, and cancels out the first point of 
the compass, “to love widely” where members 
are called on “to see the needs of others as 
their own“. Toc H members for years have 
been encouraged to help “good works”, it 
was Tubby himself who promised not only 
money, but manpower to help in the leprosy 
field. It will be a very sad day when members 
are told that none of the money raised will be 
handed over to charity, however deserving : 
this could spell the end of local suppart for 
Toc H branches whose efforts to alleviate 
distress are seen and appreciated. 

We are more than a little worried about the 
suggested “confrontation with society, which 
may mean face to face meeting between 
people who are in conflict... . Such an 
involvement may bring us into conflict with 
those upholding the status quo... To accept 
the risk of perhaps being engaged in political 
action and the consequences it might entail’. 
This declaration envisages involvement in 
demonstrations, which nowadays so often 
provide an excuse for hooliganism by an 
active minority who will latch themselves on 
to any cause which looks like being in 
opposition to authority. Such involvement 
could easily result in degradation of the cause 
—whatever it might be—and this would 
defame the good name of Toc H and the 
principles on which it was founded. 
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In the last paragraph of the Five Year Plan 
it is stated “Fellowship, fairmindedness and 
service, it is the same as ever it was”. |t is 
difficult to reconcile this with much of the 
foregoing. If all the money raised by com- 
mitted branch members is to remain in the 
family only to finance “a more professional 
approach to the public” then much of the 
purpose of Toc H becomes null and void, and 
there may well be wholesale resignations of 
disappointed and disillusioned members. 


Budleigh Salterton branch 


Associates 


| hope people will not think because | have 
not answered either Jack Weber's or Les 
Wheatley’s letters in Po/nt Three that | have 
gone “cold” on the matter. If anything, the 
converse is true. However, the Central Guard 
of the Lamp were kind enough to arrange a 
meeting at which people with an interest in 
the subject, including the proposer and 
seconder of the original motion, were invited 
to meet members of the Guard who had 
suggested this might be a suitable way to air 
the problem. One thing which came from the 
meeting was that both sides were unaware 
of what the other side really had in mind. The 
chairman of the Guard, Jack Weber, would, | 
know, be pleased to hear from anybody who 
has any views on the matter. So would 
anybody who has anything which is con- 
structive to say on this subject, please write to 
Jack Weber, c/o Toc H headquarters, very 
soon, as the Guard meets before the next 
Central Council meeting to consider their 
report to the Council. 


Allan Hunt Farnborough 


Festival ‘70 


As one of those who showed bad manners 
and discourtesy in walking out of the Rayal 
Albert Hall during the performance of “Light” 
may | put my point of view. 

My wife and | were sitting right behind the 
band and the noise brought on a migraine so 
she asked if | would take her out, which | did. 

Speaking personally, Light was certainly not 
my “cup of tea” at all but then | fully realise 
that | am not “with it”, although | think | do 
my best to try and understand the point of 
view of young people today. If Toc H is to 
make any impact at all with young people 
today it is not a bit of good always harping 
back to the “good old days” and just dis- 
missing new ideas and their projection either 
in drama or ballet as not being Toc H. 

Toc H is Everyman's Club still, and so must 
reflect the ideas and ideals of Everyman, no 
matter what the colour of his skin or his 
Spiritual or emotional background. 


Arthur Collins Southampton District Padre 


personality point 


Roy Beattie, who joins the S.E. Regional 
staff this month, must surely be one of the few 
men to apply for ordination from a P.O.W. 
camp. After his capture at Tobruk his care 
and concern for fellaw-prisoners became so 
noticeable that he was stopped one morning 
by a prison chaplain, who said, “you are 
destined to become a minister”. 

He took up his appointment as a Methodist 
minister in 1946. Most of his life, apart from 
wartime RAF service, has been closely allied 
to the industrial scene because his first job 
was as a time and study clerk in a bolt and 
rivet factory and since his ordination he has 
worked for 15 years with the South London 
Industrial Mission. 

Roy, whose home town is Hamilton, is all 
that one might expect from a Scot. Strongly 
built, no wasted words, with that outward 
aggressiveness belied only by the merry 
twinkle in his eyes. His wide experience adds 
considerably to an already skilled team in the 
capital city, where his work will include 
extension, leadership training and pastoral 
care on both sides of the Thames. 

He is married with three sons, Hamish, 
Andrew and Robert, and his London address 
is 103 Eglinton Hili, London, S.E.18. 
Telephone 01-854 4012 


John Forbes, a long-standing member of 
Toc H, has joined the Western Region staff. 
Address: 2 Mount Grove, Southdown, Bath. 
Tel: Bath (0225) 24094. 


Hilary Geater, who was introduced to 
Toc H through projects, has joined the 
Midland Region staff and will be based on 
Birmingham. Address: 78 Westwood Road, 


Sutton Coldfield. Warwicks. Tel: 021 353 
1703. 


Ray Fabes, S.E. Regional staff, has been q 


given leave of absence, starting this month, 
to study for a Certificate of Social Work at 
the Chiswick Polytechnic. On completion of 
this two year course he will be returning to 
the full time staff. 


lain Fraser, Northern Regional staff, has 
retired. The members of the Lakeland 
District Team speak for us all when they 
write: “News of lain’s early retirement came 
as a very personal blow. As our chairman, 
Frank Martin (Penrith), said: ‘It has knocked 
the wind out of my sails—lain has been 
Toc H to me for he helped to form my 
opinions of it’ Jack Molyneux (Penrith) 
described lain as a ‘truly dedicated man’ and 
as one of the brains of Toc H. lain is, of 
course, well known and well remembered in 
the Lakeland District from the early days when 
he was Area Secretary working from Kendal 
and afterwards when he and his wife made 
their home around Penrith. An opportunity 
to say farewell is being arranged on Wednes- 
day, September 9.” 


Tony Sunman, Western Region staff. has 
accepted a job in the personnel department 
of the British Steel Corporation at Port Talbot. 
He left the staff at the end of August. 


Len and Ethel Scarfe have resigned from 
the staff and expect to leave Mark XX, Putney, 
towards the end of September. 


Postal codes. Please note that postal 
codes have now been issued for the Tower 
Hill area. The Toc H headquarters address is 
now: 15 Trinity Square, London, EC3N 4BS. 
The editorial and public relations office 
address is: 41 Trinity Square, London, 
EC3N 4DJ. The South East Region office 
is: Crutched Friars House, Crutched Friars, 
London, EC3N 2AL. 


The Central Council will be meeting at 
Swanwick over the weekend of October 
23-25. Notice of motions to be discussed at 
the Council, and nominations for the new 
Central Executive, should reach the General 
Secretary by September 14. 


Another milestone along the path to complete 
integration has been taken by South Australia 
by the appointment of Mary Shaw as Hon. 
Area Commissioner, the first woman to hold 
this post. 

Mary was one of four LWH members who 
came to England for the 21st birthday 
celebrations in 1936 and her qualities of 
leadership and a true understanding of the 
purpose of Toc H have always been evident. 
Her energy, deep conviction and sense of 
humour will fit her to be a valued member ot 
the team that will lead the integrated Move- 
ment in Australia. 
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a parable of today 


Margaret Parker 


In every age there has been revolt against the 
status quo of Authority. Days of old brought 
exploitation, struggles of the oppressed 
against overlords, workers against capitalists : 
in all past centuries wars have ravaged the 
world, yet vast achievements have compen- 
sated for destruction. 

Progress and retrogression have moved 
side by side. The greatness of man and the 
evil are recognisable in the individual and in 
the community. 

In the latter days, materialism took the 
place of ethics and standards of Christian 
behaviour: evil flourished in high places, the 
ignorant sought to emulate their so-called 
superiors, but lacked their craft. In these days 
grew up young men, full of vigour and 
adventure but without purpose for their 
virility. It was the age of the Welfare State. 

To many of these young men was given 
Opportunity at home and school to work for 
the common good: environment conspired 
to put some against the law. One such young 
man, of decent parentage, the apple of his 
mother’s eye from babyhood to youth, grew 
up a happy child, blessed in mind and body: 
a true source of light. Then disaster struck 
the family; the mother became ill of a 
chronic disease, even wonders of modern 
medicine were of no avail; the mother was 
greatly concerned on account of failing in 
her care of son and husband ; she offended 
against doctors and forced her body to 
struggle on. And so the years passed and the 
disease became more grievous. Even so, 
there was happiness and fulfilment; the boy 
was a loving boy with skill and care for 
animais: his life was destined to use his 
talents of mind and body in their service. The 
family were united and shared in plans, in 
hopes for the future. 

Then, again, problems beset the family; 
at a time when he needed guidance, the boy's 
mother fell more grievously ill, his father 
found the burden great, and in a time of 
rebellion, the young man chose to seek his 
own destiny, to be free from home and love 
and of his parents’ care. No one came to his 
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The writer, a former branch 
Pilot, is now a Toc H Builder 
and is actively involved with 
the Disablement ‘Income 
Group and other organis- 
ations. 


aid; not his father, his mother; his relations 
were busy with their own concerns. He was 
left to face a problem too great for him. 

He fell in with a gang of young men, 
amoral, evil, yet who offered him friendship 
and a roof, and for a while he was satisfied in 
his freedom, not knowing that he walked the 
razor’s edge. 

In course of time a crime was committed, 
the law took its course. Today, the boy 
suffers: an outcast from the friends who 
could have helped him by companionship, 
disgusted by his own weakness and truly 
repentant, in great grief for his sin against 
his parents. 

His parents, knowing their share in the evils 
of the world, are united in love for him. 


But who, indeed, was neighbour unto this ar 


victim? His companions of youth, or the 
evil ones who, though leading him astray, 
gave what little they had to offer ? 


MEET THE PRESS 


A TOC H booklet describing 
how a newspaper works and 
what it expects from press 
officers is available from 
Public Relations Office, 41 
Trinity Square, LONDON 
EC3N 4DJ. 


%* Writing news stories 

% Making useful contacts 
% The Sub-Editors’ table 
* Developing a news sense 


%* The Press conference 


IF YOU HAVE A PRESS OFFICER 
THEN THIS BOOK IS INVALUABLE 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


by Loxley Bros. Ltd., Sheffield and Landon. 


SVIALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Small advertisements must be received (with remittance) by the first day of the month 


preceding publication. 


The charge is 6d. a word (minimum 6s.). 


Point Three 


Magazine, Toc H, 41 Trinity Square, London, EC3N 4DJ. (01-709 0472) 


BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
Hotel Jacobs welcomes 
Toc H parties and indi- 


vidual visitors to this 
lovely old city. Within 
easy reach of other 


famous cities of art, and 
of coast. Good food 
and comfortable accom- 

seen = modation in friendly 
atmosphere. Pleasant restaurant, bar and 
lounge. Parking. English spoken. Strongly 
recommended. Write for brochure and terms 
to Mr. Jules Lietaert,e HOTEL JACOBS, 
Baliestraat 1, Bruges, Belgium. 


ROSEACRE ROSES are shown at Royal 
Horticultural Halls in London and at the 
nursery at Bedmond, Hemel Hempstead. 
For Toc H members and friends reductions up 
to 124% from list prices, and profits to Family 
Purse. Delivery November-March. Send 
s.a.e. for particulars and show lists, or 1s. for 
colour catalogue: W. E. Bruton, FRHS, 84 
Monks Lane, Newbury, Berks. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


in colour. 


~ 


“MANY THINGS” 


Now is the time to book this new 16 mm sound film, 


Every branch should take advantage of it. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON guest house 
owned by Toc H Builders. Bed and breakfast 
30s. per night. Double, treble, and four- 
bedded room. "Glenthorn”, 6 Arden Street, 
Stratford-on-Avon. (Tel: Stratford 2160.) 


RAISE FUNDS QUICKLY, EASILY. 
Superb ball-pens, combs, brushes, etc., 
gold-stamped branch name. Details : Northern 
Novelties, Bradford 2. 


Vacancy occurs at BRISTOL 
TOC H CENTRE for responsible 
male or female resident prepared to 
join four others and supervise use 
of the Centre. Furnished bed- 
sitting room available. 


Apply : TOCHCENTRE, St.Andrew’'s 
Road, Montpelier, Bristol 6 


ee 


The film, which runs for about 30 minutes, 
is ideally suited for ‘explaining Toc H” to non-members. 


Arrange a 


special guest night this winter. 


Available from each Regional office at a cost of £2. 


a q B; ( PAA 
TOC TE DIARIES... 
The Toc H diary for 1971 will be available shortly. This is the most useful 
Toc H handbook of them all for it includes details of all Area and Regional 
addresses, ceremonies, prayers, training centres, school and youth activities, 
financial facts, as well as information of a more general nature. Ideal 
Christmas present. 
Attractively bound in Maroon synthetic leather with symbol in gilt. 


Price 5s. With pencil 5s. 6d. 


> o o AND CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Send all your friends Toc H cards this year. Superbly printed on good quality 
card. Much cheaper than you can buy anywhere else. Available late 
September. 


CARD ONE From an original drawing by Karen Hull. With greeting 
inside. Complete with envelope. 6s. per dozen. 


CARD TWO The card with the Toc H symbol embossed in orange, first 
produced last year, is offered, while stocks last, at the 
reduced price of 4s. per dozen. 


USE TOC H CARDS AND DIARIES TO INFORM YOUR 
FRIENDS ABOUT THE MOVEMENT 


POSTAGE/PACKING 1s. up to two doz. cards. 


1s. Gd. over two doz. cards. 
ORDER FORM To Toc H Publications, 
SS. A 15 Trinity Square, 
LONDON, EC3N 48S 


(Use BLOCK CAPITALS please) Date 1970 


From ....branch/oroup 
Name 


Address 
2 

PLEASE SEND E S. d. 
doz. Christmas Cards style ONE at 6s. per doz. 
doz. Christmas Cards style TWO at 4s. per doz. 

POSTAGE up to 2 doz. total 1s., over 2 doz. total 1s. 6d. 
copies 1971 Diary at 5s. each 
copies 1971 Diary with pencil at 5s. Gd. each 


ENCLOSED IS CHEQUE/P.O. VALUE £ 


SIGNED .. ae E ta tet ah a 


